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ABSTRACT 

A Study was conducted to determine whether there is a 
typical instructional sequence used to teach reading in third and 
fourth grade classrooms, to what extent the core text-related 
sequence (a child-related introduction of the text, followed by 
reading, and then discussion and interpretation of text content) is 
used, and if it is not used, what instructional sequences are 
provided. Reading instruction was observed on three occasions for 
each of 10 third and 10 fourth grade classrooms. Observers recorded 
what was taught, how it was taught, what materials were used, how 
many students were being instructed together, and how much time was 
spent on each student. Two instructional patterns were identified. 
Fifteen teachers divided the students by ability into two or three 
groups and worked with them on different materials for about 15 or 20 
minutes. Five teachers worked alternately with the whole class and 
with individuals on the same texts. From the student's point of view, 
both patterns produced the same, surprisingly low, number of 
text-related events. Sequence data revealed that most classroom 
sessions do not contain complete text-related sequences, perhaps 
because 75% to 80* of instructional events involved text-unrelated 
exercises from workbooks or skill sheets that take students' time 
away from reading and learning to comprehend text materials. Every 
group of students must have time every day to have introduced, to 
read, and to discuss a text with a teacher's help. (JL) 
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A Description of Reading Instruction: 
A Tail is Wagging the Dog 

Observation of classroom reading instruction is generally devoted to 
an investigation of the amount of time teachers and students spend on 
various tasks and activities. This sort of analysis, while suggestive of 
what occurs during a reading period, does not indicate how instruction 
proceeds, that is, how it is ordered, and whether that order is coherent 
and has a thematic structure. However, an analysis of the sequence of 
instruction can provide information beyond what is taught to how it is 
taught, lending insights into the adequacy of its organization. 

The question of how reading instruction proceeds is relevant for two 
reasons. First, there is a need to explain the apparent contradictions 
between what is taught and what is believed ought to be taught, Survey 
research indicates that teachers believe that reading comprehension ought 
to be emphasized by fourth grade (Austin & Morrison, 1963; Martin & Chambers, 
197^; Mason & Osborn, I982). However, observational research indicates 
that little reading comprehension is taught in elementary school (Durkin, 
1979). An analysis pf instructional sequences may help to explain why 
comprehension instruction occurs infrequently. Second, there is a resurgent 
interest in understanding why low achieving students make such slow progress 
in learning to read. Recent explanations have centered on the instruction. 
For example, McDermott and Aron (1978) have shown that students in low 
achieving reading groups obtain less well coordinated lessons than do 
other students. Collins and Michaels (I98O) found correction procedures 
during reading lessons to favor high achieving students. Mason and Osborn 
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(1982) determined from teachers' self reports that low achieving students 

receive phonics and word-level comorehens ion instruction but very little 

text-level comprehension instruction while high achieving students receive 

more comprehens ion i ns t ruct i on th^.n phon i cs i ns t ruct i on . 

An apparent problem with present day reading instruction is that it 

involves more word level practice "".han directed analysis of texts (Durkin, 

1979; Mason & Osborn, 1982). This oractice occurs despite the fact that 

comprehension activity has long be.n assumed central to reading instruction, 

as indicated in the following quot.-.ions by eminent reading educators: 

[a reading program] should no consist of a mere aggregation of 
disconnected activities, but ' should be, as Dewey says, 'a 
serial or consecutive course c ^' doings, held together within 
the unity of progressively gro ing occupation or project.' 
(Gates, 1930, p. 11^) 

As soon as pupils have learned to read simple materials 
independently [stories with vocabularies of about 150 words], 
. . . the chief aims [of instruction] are to deepen interest 
in reading both for pleasure and for information; to extend 
interests of pupils through guided and independent reading; 
to promote rapid growth in ability to secure a clear, accurate 
understanding of what is read; to develop the habit of reaching 
thoughtfully to ideas acquired and of using them in clarifying, 
solving problems, and developing right attitudes; , . . 
(Gray, 1956, p. I36) 

While the early work by Gray and Gates (son.^^ of which was summarized 
in 1928 by Zirbes) indicates what ought to be taught, how it ought to be 
sequenced is less clear; listings are far more common than orderinqs. 
Betts (1950) suggested a sequencing but, as is evident from the following 
summary (in which numerous subheadings that Betts listed have been omitted 
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here), far more is indicated than a teacher would typically have time to 
carry out. 

Five steps to directed reading activity: 

(1) developing readiness by insuring an adequate background of 
experience and concepts, by stimulating interest, and by 

i den t i fy i ng a gene ra 1 mot i ve for read i ng ; 

(2) guiding the first silent reading 

(3) deve 1 op i ng word recogn ition skills and comp r eh ens i on ; 
{k) rereading; and 

(5) following up the book reading with projects or activities. 

A more parsimonious sequence, comprised of three components, has been 

suggested by Au (1979) : 

In an JE or experience sequence, the teacher hns the children 
discuss experiences they have had, or knowledge they have, which 
ib related in some way to the story . . . 

After this first part of the lesson, in v/hich the children 
share their experiences, the teacher has them read short parts 
of the story, usually a page or two, asking them questions 
about the content after each section is read. These are the T 
or text sequences . . . 

The final category is the !R or relationship sequence. In 
R sequences the teacher attempts to draw relationships for the 
children between the content of the story discussed in the T 
sequences and their outside experience and knowledge. 

It will be assumed here that Au has suggested a minimal or core 

instructional sequence for effective reading comprehension instruction, 

namely a ch i 1 d- rel a ted introduction of the text, followed by reading, and 

then discussion and interpretation of text content. This ordered set of 

er|c n 
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three text-relnted events^ which is being tested and shows promise of being 
effective (Au , Tharp, Crowel 1 , Jordan, Spiedel, & Calkins, 1982), will 
serve as the working model for the research to follow. 

The intent of the present study is to determine whether there is a 
ty p i ca 1 i ns t ruct i ona 1 sequen ce in t h i rd and fou rth g rade class rooms , to 
whot fxtent the core text-related sequence is utilized, and if not used 
wh/it i ns t ruct i ()n«H sequfncos are provided. 

M ethod 

Subje cts 

Reading instruction was observed in 10 third and 10 fourth grade class- 
rooms, each on three occasions. Classrooms were located in seven schools in 
a mediuiii sized industrial city. One sch(Xjl was in a lower i ncorro neighbor- 
hood; the other six were in middle i ncofiie neighborhoods. Participating 
teachers were chosen by the central administration as being good teachers 
and not likely to be upset by being observed. The observed teachers were 
cooperative and did not appear to change their teaching practices while 
under observation. 

Procedu re 

The data for this study are derived from observations collected by 
Mason and Osborn (1982). Classrooms in third and fourth grade were observed 
by two retired teachers during hour- long fixed reading periods. Observers 
kept a record of what was taught, how it was taught, what materials were 
being used, how many students were being instructed toqc ther, and the time 
spent on each. The original coding sheets were transcribed into verbal 
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descriptions by two peopl^ and then checked against the coding sheets by 
the author. In most instances the original data were sufficiently detailed 
for construction of event sequences, because classroom observers had been 
instructed to code every topic, material or procedural change made by the 
teacher while she was working with a group of children. In a few instances , 
observers bad made very general statements or had not identified satis- 
factorily the nature of a workbook exercise. However, because the point 
of this analysis was to show the overall sequence of reading instruction, 
the loss of such details could be presumed immaterial. 

After writing out the coded lessons, individual events were transcribed 
with each event separated by an arrow. When the entire class was tauqht 
as a single unit, one running account of events sufficed (Teacher 20, in 
appendix). When two or more groups v/ere tauqht during a reading period, 
running accounts of each group were recorded (Teacher 16, in appendix). 
Occasions when the teacher sent a group to their seats to work, or when 
everyone was working at their seats were recorded as the event, "independent 
work." These events served as primary data for identification of classroom 
organization patterns, of type and frequency of text-reading instruction 
sequences, and of the relationship between text-readinq instruction sequences 
and the lessons as a whole. 

Res u Us 

Classroom Organizati on for Reading Instruct ion 

Sequential patterns for instruction could be affected by the ovt^rall 
classroom organization pattern. Hence, the first question had to concern 
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organization. The data were scanned for common patterns and differences. 
Two instructional patterns were identified. One, which prevailed for 15 
of the 20 teachers (9 third grade, 6 fourth grade) is to divide the 
students by ability into two or three groups. The teacher meets with each 
group for about 15 to 20 minutes (though one teacher on one occasion worked 
with the entire class for the whole period and tv/o teachers instructed the 
whole class briefly before working with small groups). With this type of 
organization, mini-grcups are constituted within the classroom with each 
group reading different stories, working on different assignments, and 
receiving differ^;nt lessons. Almost all instruction occurs in the^e small 
groups. The other instructional approdch, us.od here by 5 of the teachers 
(1 third qrade, h fourth grade), is to alternate between teaching the 
entire cla.s and working v/ith individuals. With this approach most students 
read the same text, carry out similar W(jrkbook assignments, and receive 
instruction as a class. Students are given assistance on an individual 
basis (see Table 1 for data summary). 

Insert Table 1 about here. 

With both approaches, most instruction is directed to groups of 
students rather than to individuals. In this sample, for example, all 
but one teacher spent at least 60/, of the reading period with small or 
whole class groups, rather than with individuals, and 11 spent $02 or 
more time with groups. However, one teacher (Teacher 20) spent only kA 
of the period instructinq groups, 
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Lesson Event Sequences 

There appear to be few precedents for constructing and analyzing event 
sequences of reading instruction. The three components offered by Au (1979) 
as well as those by Betts (1950) suggests that there are f^ive types of text- 
related events: (l) activities for analyzing or recognizing words from 
the text; (2) activities dealing with meanings of text words, in or out of 
context; (3) activities surrounding the introduction of the text; (h) 
activities involving silent or oral text reading; and (5) activities 
involving discussion of the text. These five categories served to 
classify all text-related events; the last three represent Au's core sequence. 
All other events were left unclassified and labeled, "text-unrelated events," 

In order to make statements and judgments about the type as well as 
quality of instruction, lesson events were tabulated by grade, classroom 
organization, and level of competence of the reading groups beirKj instructed 
(competence was determined by the grade level of the reading text: above, 
cjt, or below students' assigned grade). The competence comparison analysis 
shov/ed no differences so is not discussed. The moderate grade differences 
will be discussed later, CKissroom organization differences depend on the 
unit of analysis. When the unit is the reading period (upper portion of 
Table 2), It is apparent that more events per reading period take place 
wnen teachers are using a small group approach (8 to 10 events per period) 
than when using a whole class approach {k to 6 events per period). However, 
if one considers reading instruction from the student's point of view (the 
les'3on given the student), then the proper unit is the number of events 
that each group of students receives (lower portion of Table 2). From this 
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perspective, there are no ^cons i s ten t differences in organization, as the 
number of events per lesson varies from ^ to 5 or 6 in both. 

Insert Table 2 about here. 



Sequen ce of Instruction 

Lesson sequences were identified by writing out all event sequences 
that were^ related to textbook reading and that had occurred during instruc- 
tion or were noted as being assigned for seatv;ork. If a text unrelated 
activity was inserted between portions of a text-related sequence, that 
break was interpreted to indicate the separation of a sequence into two 
separate sequences . 

Once the text-related events were labeled, they were coded with the 
numbers 1 through 5. (On_e denoted v/ord recognition, 2_, word meaning, 3^, 
text introduction, reading, and i>_, text discussion.) The 3_, ^sequence 
v/as assumed to describe the core or basic residing lesson, as defined earlier 
The decision to place word recognition and word meaning events first rather 
than last is an arbitrary decision and is unrelated to later interpretations 

Unexpectedly, only 5 sequences from the 130 lessons within the 60 
reading periods included the 3, ^, 5 core. Sequences which occurred more 
frequently contained only part of the core. There were 22 instances of the 
^, 5 sequence (reading and discussing the text), 11 instances with a 3, ^ 
sequence (introducing and reading the text), and 12 instances of other one- 
or two-event partial sequences. Table 3 presents the text-related sequences 
found, grouped as described above, using two v/ays to count their frequency-- 
according to the number of times a sequence occurred ( instances) and 
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according to the number of times each event within a sequence appeared 
( events ) . For example, because the 1, ^, 5 sequence occurred three times 
and is made up of three events, there are 3 instances but a total of 9 
events associated with it. 

Insert Table 3 about here. 

Table h summarizes the data from Table 3 in terms of sequence instances 
Table 5 summarizes the data in terms of sequence events. The data are 
separated by grade because third grade teachers more often followed reading 
with a discussion while fourth grade teachers more often introduced the text 
Table ^ shovys that although some type of text reading sequence occurs in 
most reading periods (.90 in third grades, .77 in fourth grades), it occurs 
in half or less than half of students' instructional lessons (.^2 in third 
grades, .51 in fourth grades). Thus, while teachers usually present some 
text-based reading instruction during every reading period, they do not 
typically provide it to every reading group. Table 5 shows that when the 
number of events within a sequence is tabulc3ted, the proportion is even 
lowt^r. Text-related sequen^^es take only .2^ of all instructional events. 
Further, tlie events from the core sequence occur for less than .OA of all 
events. Of the individual text-related events, almost .05 are devoted to 
text preparation, about .10 to text reading, about .05 to post-reading 
d i ^cy^sS i on , and about .05 to text-related v;ord recognition or word meaning. 

insert Tables ^ and 5 about here. 
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Pi scuss ion 

The first analysis, that of the effect of classroom organization on 
instructional events, determined that while there are two easily identified 
organizational patterns, Lhese have little effec' on the number of events 
if the unit of analysis is the number of events for each instr.v^ted grou p 
rather than the number of events during each reading period. In other 
words, teachers tend to engage in about four to six instructional move^? for 
each group whether they are instructing the whole class or a smaller (jroup. 
While this result suggests that there may be instructional characteristics 
that are independent of group size, its import here is simply that differ- 
ences in events as a function of organizational pattern can be overlooked, 
f.o loru] ris the activity given to eauh grou[) is the pr* ipal urn t of <jni!v' rs. 

The analyses that are central to this study appear in Tables 3, » 
5. Table 3 shows that all the text-related sequences can be c.itegori/ed 
as a limited set of four types, those which use the 3, , 5 core, those 
which use the ending ^, 5 sequence, those which use the beginning 3, ^ 
sequence, and those which neither introduce nor follow up on text re.ujinn 
It is apparent that most classroom lessons do not contain complele text- 
related sequences. Teachers have either omitted the introduction or dis- 
cussion or have interjected text-unrel ated e.vervts vyithin the core s(K)u(mce» 

Tab 1 e ^ ^ h(jv/s i ns tances of secjuences i n ternis of t fu^ re^ul i n<] pe r i cni 
and then of the lesson to reading groups. If the number of reading periocis 
is the unit of analysis, text-based sequences appear to play a preck^nii nunt 
role in reading instruction (.83 of all reading periods). When instruct ior« 
to each group of children is tlie unit of analysis, howevc^r, the proportion 
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of text-related sequences to the number of lessons is barely half (.^6). 
It is the latter analysis, of course, that is most relevant to the issue 
of what instruction students receive. Even with the generous allowance 
for any text-related sequence, it Is apparent that students are not led 
through a series of text-related activities on a daily basis. 

The right-hand column of Table 5 presents the same information but 
in terms of the use of the text related sequence events compared to all 
events. Now the occurrence of any set of text-related events is infrequent 
and the core sequence is seldom evident. While these low proportions may 
be due in part to the continued reading of one text for several days, thus 
making an introduction less essential or a discussion less pertinent, the 
fact that even incomplete text-related sequences are infrequent suggests 
a serious flaw in classroom reading instruction. 

A Possible Explanation 

While it is clear that text-related instruction does not play a large 
role in the lesson, what '^^PP^'^ ' "^S*^ Seventy-five percent to S0% of 
instruct! ona 1 events involve giving directions for, supervising the filling 
in of, or checking the accuracy of worksheets or of lists of words placed 
on a chalkboard, instead of introducing, reading and discussing texts. 
Most instruction is comprised of text-unrelated exercises from workbooks 
or skill sheets that are intended in a skill-based way to teach reading. 
The variety of purpose and high frequency of these tasks seem to contribute 
to the disconnectedness of lessons. 

Here are two examples which show the disconnected nature of lessons. 
One teacher began a lesson by having students read examples of their 
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answers in a workbook exe[:cise and then discussed with them how time and 
place could be indicated in a story (19 minutes). These activities were 
followed by having students read through a list of words (1 minute), 
having them read and interpret workbook directions on word meaning and 
read and interpret workbook di rect ions .on a story recall task (15 minutes). 
Then she introduced a play with questions about how to pronounce some of 
the v/ords. It was followed by a brief definition of a play and checking 
of students' knowledge about Christopher Columbus (7 minutes). During 
the remaining 16 minutes, students read the play silently while the teacher 
corrected workbook exercises. 

Another teacher began a lesson by having students locate places that 
were going to be read about on a map, using the textbook index to identify 
names of places (16 minutes). She gave them a physical exercise break (2 
minutes), introduced new words from the story, and gave them directions 
for an unrelated worksheet exercise (8 minutes). Students then located 
and read the story (13 minutes), listened to worksheet directions (1 
minute), and carried out the task of writing answers to story questions 
(1 5 minutes) , 

Prob lem of Establishing Coherent I nst r^JCt i onn 1 Sequences 

In both third and fourth grade, even with the whole class instruction 
approach, which allov/s more time for directed learning and could be used 
to develop wel 1 -coord i nated sequences, there is no indication that text- 
related reading is highlighted. Instead, there is massive reliance on 
workbook exercises. The exercises not only take away time from analysis 
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or discussion of stories but also are inserted between text-related events. 
This practice probably hinders or discourages attention to text comprehen- 
sion. Whereas workbooks were originally meant to support reading, they are 
now the ma i n focus . 

Perhaps the explanation for the heavy use of workbooks is that teachers 
have become obligated to use these materials. Workbooks and skill sheets 
have been purchased by the district. Principals expect them to be used. 
Parents expect thei r ch i 1 dren to bring them home. For nearly everyone, they 
serve as the symbol of effort and accomplishment. Hence, more often than 
not they are used several times every day. But they take instructional time. 
Teachers and students need to discuss topics that are presented as work 
exercises and often also to go over the task procedure. Some exercises are 
so difficult that teachers must work several items with the students. In 
most cases exercises must be checked for completion and accuracy. Follow-up 
review is occasionally required. The result is that there is little time 
left for reading and interpreting, predicting, evaluating, or analyzing 
a story or i nforma t ive text. There is little time to ask students what 
they know about a text or to give them useful introductory information. 
There is hardly even time for them to read under the teacher's supervision. 

Workbook tasks were originally intended to make the teaching of 
reading a little easier by providing follow-up practice while students were 
working independently. They have all but taken over the whole reading 
instruction period. The tail is now wagging the dog. 
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Suggest ions for Change 

As the author summarized and studied the transcripts, a number of 
ideas came to mind that might permit teachers to use reading periods more 
productively. The ideas to follow are by no means unique or complete, 
but are i.itended to inspire the dedicated teacher to create even better 
solutions to the p robl ems of lesson dis cont inuity, insufficient at ten t i on 
to text- read i ng , and over-dependence on worksheet instruction. 

It is assumed that the most effective way to help students learn to 
read, understand what they read, and learn to use text information is to 
read and interpret texts under the teacher's supervision. This suggests 
that teachers should make sure that every group of students has time every 
day to h ave introduced, to read, and to discuss a text with the teacher's 
hel p . A conservative estimate of the time required is about 15 minutes 
per group or half or more of each reading lesson. Such a commitment would 
have at least three effects: One is that teachers could organize a coherent 
theme and a sequence of instructional events around the topic of the story 
or i n format ional text being read , bringing out its usefulness or i n teres t 
to students. However, they wi H need to develop their own organization 
because lessons in guidebooks do not usually feature text-coordinated 
sequences. A second is that teachers would need to choose from available 
worksheet exercises, omitting ones which take more preparation time, are 
i nst ruct iona 1 ly less relevant, or are too easy or too difficult for their 
students (see Osborn, 1981, for suggestions). A third effect is that 
teachers would need to figure out more efficient ways to organize and 
evaluate work; the introduction and correction of routine wprk often takes 
a 1 a rge amount of 1 ess on t i me . 

Er|c Id 
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Here are some suggestions about the last point. Teaching efficiency 
might be improved in the following ways: 

1. Analyses of the Mason and Osborn transcripts indicated that word 
meaning activities take a great deal of instructional time. Many teachers 
have students look up and discuss word meanings during the lesson. Why 
not place lists of new story words on the blackboard at the beginning of 
each week? Direct students to look them up on their own and learn them 
through definition, writing or some other means. Assign students to be 
pronunciation helpers for a week and/or go over the words quickly in a 
whole class choral reading session. Give weekly tests of students' ability 
to define and put the words into context, 

2. Another time-consuming activity was worksheet direction-giving. 
After the teacher has winnowed out poorly conceived tasks, students ought 
to be taught how to read and interpret worksheet directions, perhaps by 
learning to name and classify types of task procedures. Then students can 
refer to chalkboard notices of tasks and begin work without additional • 

i ns t ruct ion , 

3. It was apparent that many teachers used instructional time to 
check and review students' answers to worksheet tasks. Checking and 
correcting ought to be done by teachers in the after-school work period, 
not during reading. If students cannot cor rect the i r own work, teachers 
should analyze students' errors, figure out the problem and then find 
remedial assignments. Recorrecting errors is usually a wasted effort 
for everyone. 
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Tasks such as dr;awing a picture to illustrate a story or a word 
meaning were occasionally inserted into reading lessons. But since even 
first graders can be taught to write sentences and stories and since drawing 
is not an effective way to teach about reading, drawing tasks probably 
serve as t i me- f i 1 1 i ng work and should be avoided during the reading period. 

5. Some teachers tried to include creative writing assignments with 
reading. While these assignments can be an effective way to replace work- 
sheet exercises, teachers usually had students read aloud their sentences 
or stories during the reading instruction period. One teacher, for example, 
had students take turns reading their written stories aloud, then they chose 
the three best and reread those. This took all of their reading time. As 
an alternative, students could be assigned partners and read aloud their 
written productions to each other. Upon receiving giWdance from the teacher 
about how to be a critic, some could t-vtMi try to irT)f)rove their ov/n or tli^jlr 
partner' s product i on^. . 

Cone 1 us I on 



Do third and fourth grade teachers provide text-related reading compre- 
hension? If the question concerns what each g roup receives, then the answer 
is not very often. While teachers provide some reading instruction to 
about half of their groups every day, the instruction is quite limited in 
nature. They spend more time and involve more instruction in worksheet 
exercises than reading. Reading periods more often feature word level 
exercises than text-level activities. As a result, few activities revolve 
around relating, interpreting or analyzing stories. 
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Does text-related instruction follow the presumed minimal sequence 
of an introduction, directed reading, and discussion? Very seldom. More 
often a hurried introduction to a story is sandwiched between discussions 
of severa 1 workbook exercises and an ass i gnment for students to read the 
story at their seats. Either an introduction or a follow-up discussion is 
often omi t ted . 

Reading lessons lack not only a coherent odering of Instructional 
activities but also attention to text-related reading events. There is 
little indication that text-level concepts are being huilt upon or expanded 
upon or even that any one part of the lesson logically precedes or follows 
another. Because text-related sequences are frequently interrupted by 
worksheet exercises and because the proportion of text-related events to 
all lesson events is so low, the source of the problem appears to be a 
supercedence of skill-based workbook activity over the comprehension, inter- 
pretation and evaluation of written information and stories. What began as 
an aid to classroom learning has taken over as the principal source of 
learning. The problem is that while workbook exercises may help children 
learn to decode and to understand words and short paragraphs, they do not 
replace story and informational text-reading events. They do not replace 
teacher-aided analysis of texts. And it is difficult to see how they can 
help students to learn from texts. What they do is take away students' 
time for reading and learning to comprehend text materials. 
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Receded Observation (Teacher 16, Grade k) 
Observation 1 (V5) 

# of # of 

Group Students Minute s Act i v i ty 

X 10 Studentsreadtheirassi gnmen t s as they a rr i ve 

in the room and begin work. 

Low 6 T reads then explains assignment to read quota- 

tions. 

Mid 17 12 T reviev/s meaning of s ummary , and discusses 

form of out 1 i ne . Children suggest details to 
be included in outline. 

Mid 17 12 T gives directions for 6 workbook exercises 

from Lizard to Start Wi th uscb many examples. 
Included are writing story summary and 
i den t i fy i ng pref i xes . 

Low 5 5 T has students pronounce hard words (from story 

on board) 

Lov/ 5 11 T has students put the hard v/ords into sentences 

Low 5 8 T has students read sentences among the stories, 

and identify who made the statement, then find 
proof for their answer. Story is in How it is 
Nov/adays , 

Low 5 6 T listens to students read their WB answers 

about sequence and author's purpose. 
Seat'work: Prefixes, v/riling story summar/, outlining story, determining 
source of quotes . 

X 23 7 Students read their assignments as they arrive. 

Lov/ 5 2 T gives directions for sevJtwork. 

Mid 17 2 T rev i cv/s co r rec t i ons in pape rs re t urned to 

s tuden ts . 

Mid 17 ^ T reviews historical background of a story 

being read in Li /ard to Start With and talks 
about meaning of h i s tor i ca 1 f i ct i on . 

Mid 17 1 T discusses names of characters put on the 

boa rd . 
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Observation 2 (Cont 'd) 



# of # of 

Group Students Minutes 



Act i vi ty 



Nid 17 13 

Mid 17 3 

Low 5 3 

Low 5 3 

Low 8 

Low 5 7 

Seatv/ork: Reading, ansv/er 
clusters. 

Observation 3 (^/20) 
X 10 

2 
7 



Lov/ 
Lov/ 



5 
5 



Low 
Low 
Mid 
Mid 

Mid 



5 

5 

18 
18 

18 



2 
2 
1 

11 
10 



Students find new words in story. They reaJ 
sentences including those words. 

T gives reading assignments including Weekly 
Reader handout. 

T works on vocabulary words from the story. 
Meanings are given, students find the appropriate 
word from a list. 

T directs oral reading. 

Students discuss answers to questions from 
s tory . 

T has students do more oral reading and then 
answer oral questions, 
ng story questions, editing summaries, consonant 



T has children read silently, returns papers, 
discusses them w/individual children and puts 
words on chalkboard, and makes assignments . 

T checks that students completed assignment, 

T goes over assignment on word meanings on 
ditto page with children. Gives word attack 
exe rcise assignment, Gi ves word mean i ng 
workbook assignmnet, 

T has students read nonsense poem on ditto sheet. 

T assigns students to draw picture about poem. 

T discusses pages ch i 1 dren checked . 

T works w/students on identification of adj., 
adv., and modified words. 

New words on board, T has students locate 
them in story and look up their meaning in 
the glossary. 
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Observation 3 (Cont'd) 



Group 



# of 
Students 



# of 
Mi nutt s 



Act i vi ty 



Mid 



18 



18 



12 T has students recal 1 historical facts , then 

tell something they had learned from their 
silent reading, and answer questions about the 
s tory . 

2 T gives writing assignment to write their 

dreams of their future lives and to do a work- 
book exercise on story details. 



Lov/ 



Low 

Sea two rk : 



T goes ove r sea twork answe rs to 
puzzle in which words end in Vt_ 



a crossword 



5 ] Students read words aloud. 

Writing, answering story questions, drawing, word puzzle, reading, 



Transcription ('""eacher No. 16) 



Lesson No, 1 , Lov/ Group : 



Middle Group ; 



Lesson No. 2, Low Grouo: 



Assignment of locating quotations In story 
independent work > check workbook answers about 
sequence and author's purpose 

Independent work -"^ review summarizing discuss 
outlining directions for 6 workbook assigiments 
-> independent work 



Di rections for seatwcrk 
word mean i ng from s tory 



I ndependent work 

oral read i ng ~> d i scuss 



Middle Group: 



story 

Independent work check workbook work -> i nt roduces 
story with discussion of text genre introduces 
story characters ^ locates new story words > 
directions for seatwork independent work 
( i nc 1 udes s tory read i ng ) 

^^jjQjlJjg^-,- 1 »_ , Lo w G ro u p : Independent work check workbook work word 

meaning directions word attack directions >■ 
work meaning directions oral reading directions 
for drawing picture about text independent work 
check workbook answers. 
Mid dle Group : Independent work check workbook work grammar 
exercise ^ discuss story word meanings -> discuss 
story directions for writing assignment 
directions for workbook exercise on story details 
independent work. 
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Recoded Observation (Teacher 20, Grade k) 
Observation 1 (5/10) 

If of if of 

Group Students Minutes Act i vi ty 

X 5 • Students assemble from other roofus and p*r.s nut 

workbooks 

X 5 Teacher goes over workbook errors v/ith 

i nd i V i dua 1 s . 

X 9 Students read SRA comic style books then fill 

out blanks on ditto sheets as teacher helps 
i nd i vi dua 1 s . 

EC 22 IT gives further readinq and vvorkbfK)k dssiqn ePt 

X 20 T helps individuals, 

Senlv/ork: Reading, word attack 



Observation 2 (5/15) 



5 Students assemble th ?n re-r^^ad sttjr / in Wltti 

Sk i es & Wi nqs 



EC ?3 2 Stude^nts are asked recall questions f r o; ♦ st^^^, 

X Students work in workbocjks on word rneininq .ir,.; 

sen tence i n te rpreta t i on exe rc i ses . 
Seritwcjrk: Word ineaning, answering story questions, 

Obse rvat ion 3 (5/17) 

EC 23 2 Childrf^n check workbooks for completf^'n. 

X Children work i ndt^penden t 1 / with SRA cornic 

style books then fill out aitto shiuns. 
Seatv/ork: Word meaning, sequences, summary, word attack, study s[:ills, 
answering story questions, 

T ranscri pt ion 

Lesson No. 1, Entire class: Independent work > check v/orkbook answers > 

assignments independent work. 

Lesson No. 2, Entire class: Reread story ^ discuss story > independent 

work . 

Lesson No. 3i Entire class: Check workbooks -> independent work. 
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Table 1 

Use of Two Classroom Organization Patterns in 
Third and Fourth Grade Reading Instruction Periods 



Sma 1 1 Group 
I nst ruction 
kpp roach 



Grade three 



Ni ne teachers 



Grade four 



S i X teachers 



Sma 1 1 group lessons 
Whole class lessons 
Combined organization 



20 
1 

6 



13 
0 
0 



Whole class 

Instructional 

Approach 



One teacher 



Four teachers 



Small group lessons 
Whole class lessons 
Combined organization 



0 
3 

0 



0 

12 
0 



Number of Reading Periods 



30 



30 
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Table 2 

Instructional Events as a Function of 
Classroom Organization and Grade 



Grade Three Grade Four 



Even ts 


Read i ng 
Per i ods 


Rat io 


Events 


Readi ng 
Peri ods 


Rat io 


Small Group Organization 


171 


20 


8.55 


1 82 


18 


10. 1 1 


Entire Class Organization 


26 




6.50 


52 


12 


4.33 


Combined Organization 


56 


6 


9.33 


0 


0 




Total 


253 


30 






30 






Events 


Group 
Les son 


Rat io 


Events 


Group 
Les son 


Ratio 


Small Group Organization 


171 


41 


4.17 


1 82 


33 


5.52 


Entire Class Organization 


26 


k 


6.50 


52 


12 


4.33 


Combined Organization 


56 


20 


2.80 


0 


0 




Total 


253 


65 




234 


, 45 
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Table 3 

Type and Frequency of Text-Reading Sequences''' 



Total 

Instances Events 



ERLC 



Events in which a text is introduced, read, and 
d i scussed 

3 — > ^ — > 5 

3 — ^> 1^ — ^> 5 — > 2 — > 5 

3->2->i* — ^> 5 



Events in which a text is read and discussed 

h — > 5 

1 —> k — > 5 

2 — ^> 1^ — > s 

h —> S ~> h — > 5 

h->2->5 

h —> 5 —> 2 

h — > 5 — > 2 — > 5 



Events in which a text is introduced and read 

3 — > h 

3 — ^> h — ^> 2 

2 — > 3 — ^> ^ 



Other reading sequences 

1 — > h 

2 _> h 

k 

h —> 2 



23 



10 

3 
k 
2 
1 
1 
1 

22 

7 
1 
1 

2 

1 1 

2 
1 

8 

1 

IT 



9 
5 
h 



- word recognition; 2 word meaning; 3 - intro- 
duction to text; V= oral or silent reading; 5 = discussion of text 



13 



20 

9 
12 
8 
3 
3 

59 



3 
3 
6 

26 



4 
2 
8 
2 
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Table k 



Relationship of Text-Related Sequences to 



Read i ng 


Periods and Group 


Lessons 




Sequence Type 


Grade Three 


Grade Four 


Comb i ned 


Introduction/ read! ng/ 
discussion (3, ^, 5) 


2 


3 


5 


Read ing/discuss ion 
5) 


17 


5 


22 


Introduction/ readi ng 
(3, ^) 


2 


9 


n 


Other (partial 
sequences ) 


6 


6 


12 


Total, text-related 


27 


23 


50 


sequences 


Number of reading 
per iods 


30 


30 


60 


Proportion in reading 
periods 


.900 


.767 


.833 


Number of group 
1 essons 


65 




1 10 


Proportion in group 
lessons 


.k]5 


.511 


.^55 
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Table 5 

Relationship of Text-Reading Events 
to Al 1 Lesson Events 





Grade Three 


Grade Four 


Comb i ned 


Sequence Type 


Number of 
Events 


Number of 
Events 


Number of Proportion 
Events of al 1 events 


1 ntroduct ion/ read i ng/ 
d i scuss i on 


6 


12 


18 .037 


Read i ng/d i scuss i on 


A3 


16 


59 -121 


Int roduct ion/ read i ng 


6 


20 


26 .053 


Other/part i a 1 sequences 


8 


8 


16 .033 


Total text-related events 


63 


56 


119 .2'^h 


Total text-unrelated events 


190 


178 


368 .756 
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